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AN ENEMY OF THE POET 


INCE the Editor of SPIRIT had been asked to speak on poetry, it 
S was disconcerting to have the Chairman of the evening’s meeting 
introduce him as well as the Foreman of the Special Federal Grand Jury 
impaneled to investigate espionage and subversive activities; and state 
the audience’s hope (direction?) that he would cover both subjects, de- 
spite their great divergence. Of course one could make out a case thus: 
the poet is a “spy” in our midst whose particular function is to observe 
life and report on his intuitive and emotional perceptions of it. Yet a 
less superficial approach to the meeting’s requested synthesis was ap- 
parently indicated. And it was not entirely unavailable nor as far- 
fetched as a cursory examination might presuppose. The Grand Jury’s 
deliberations, for example, were specifically concerned with Commu- 
nism, an ideology applicable to all human affairs with the sole excep- 
tion of those man conducts as a spiritual being. Poetry and indeed all 
the arts constitute an activity of man and hence Communism is also 
concerned with them—first to denature them so that their spiritual 
origins and purposes will be forgotten, and second to forge them as 
weapons in its ideological warfare. 

On such a basis, it is not too difficult to treat the relationship be- 
tween Communism and poetry, and readers of SPIRIT will remem- 
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ber many editorial comments which implicitly referred to this relation- 
ship. We have stressed the poet’s obligation to present truth. On the 
other hand, Communism has established the lie as a standard of man’s 
communication with his fellows, has relegated the truth to the uses of 
expediency, and has promoted half-truths which are even more clever- 
ly designed to disguise the false and confuse all but the logical thinker. 
SPIRIT has insistently affirmed that the artist must function in recog- 
nition of the true nature of the spiritual universe. Communism, whole- 
heartedly espousing materialism, denies the existence of that universe. 
SPIRIT, in numerous advocacies, maintains that all art must be based 
on order. Communism is distinctly inimical to all order save that which 
its special totalitarian philosophy seeks to impose on the world. Its 
progenitors know that, before such an imposition can be effected, its 
best auguries of success will lie in the creation of anarchical conditions 
first in the realm of idea and then in the political sphere. 


In the art, under the banner of “progress,” the disruption has been 
extensive and is readily discernible to all who read. The Communist 
wooing of those in the world of arts is neither accidental nor super- 
ficial; rather it is calculated and thorough. Admitted that a violinist, 
at once eminent and Marxist, will not advance Communism one whit 
by playing a Chopin concerto; but as a propagandist on tour, he reaches 


many at social “tributes” to a visiting celebrity. Place one critic, a 
Communist or fellow-traveler, in a position of influence and he can 
do much to make the artist who “plays ball” or break the one who does 
not. Recently in a round-robin attack on the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York was made because the Museum allegedly rejected 
“advanced art” which many have pointed out is not art at all. 

We can leave to historians the factors that underlie the protracted 
revolution against form and content in poetry, but it is not a rash 
statement to assert that the Communist has not been idle in encourag- 
ing anything which, producing confusion, will tend to break down 
long-accepted norms and discard entirely the teachings of tradition. 
Many engaged in furthering this process are far removed in thought 
from Marxism and are ignorant of the ultimate consequences of estab- 
lishing even “the respectable anarchy” which Francis X. Connolly de- 
clared was becoming more and more the position of “modern intel- 
lectuals.” “A Manifesto on Poetry” issued in 1946 by THE CATHOLIC 
Poetry Society OF AMERICA contained this statement: “Poetry has 
been enslaved by those who are enemies of the human spirit.” That is 
no less true today. Communism, in its hostility to, indeed its denial of, 
the human spirit, is also the enemy of the poet. 
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MONOGRAM 


Thy house shall keep linen 
White as a bride, 

Which love marks certain 
Here They abide. 


Thy wanton woes lured Him 
The merciful Word 

Who gave for thy welcome 
This strong scarlet cord; 


Thy window revealing 
Thy home He made free 

By shedding a radiant 
Ransom on thee, 


A scarlet cross telling 
Their true monogram 
Where Three Loves a-dwelling 
Sigh: “I am.” 


WINIFRED CORRIGAN. 


WITH YOU AWAY 


I am an empty inn whose keeper’s dead, 

His final penny tested on the till. 

The rooms are let to ghosts—they’ll find it chill 
And spidery about this hearth, this bed. 

All horseless now the stables; never a hoof 
Strikes cobble at the drying garden spring. 
Where kitchen girls made clatter, locusts sing 
And field mice doze beneath the kennel roof. 


What of the hunter, then, whose horn and hound 
Made cavalier a country that was blighted? 

The hunter’s gone and gone the trumpet sound 
That started and gave finish to the chase. 

Where fox and horse swept by in streaming grace 
The peasants linger, cheated and delighted. 


MARIE MC AULIFF. 
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Two Poems by T. E. F. Blackburn 
THE JOURNEY 


When I have come at last through all my childhoods, 
Outlived my wounds, until some final scar 

Offers its map of pain unto my fingers, 

I shall be where the agony abides 

In a forefathering dark, impersonal; 

My wound removed into an alien blackness 

Far out beyond my owning it at all. 

Extends behind the knowledge and the grief, 
Dropped from the featured scope where I am? 
Touches into a pain beyond relief. 

How shall I suffer this?— 

As if a man beyond my manhood 

And when I staunched my bleeding, he still bled, 
Reaching my End the I am I breaks down 

Inte his shadowed streets through which I tread. 
Coming at last where my confusions cease 

I press against the inchoate dark of you, 

Beyond the ‘I am I’ where ‘I am you,’ 

Ghost of my Ghost whose utterance is my peace. 


PENTECOST 


Stretching my hand I touched his absence; 

But more terrible, my side opened like a mouth 
Vomiting Peter into an empty void, 

For he had held me as a cup holds living water, 
And all my power flowed from me when he died. 

I remember the faces of my brothers, 

Drifting and hollow eyed, but no one knew me. 
Sometimes these hands were red and once I found 

A torn image of Christ wet with my blood and spittle, 
And all the hair rose trembling on my head. 

But who remained and who maintained me, 

When Peter dissolved in a host of broken creatures, 
His flying ghost overtaken by claws 

On the floors of the crowing sea; 























Remember the last light of the drowning eyes 

And remember the least possible of all miracles 
When we who died were reborn from the waters 
To that small room whose ceiling dripped with flame. 


THE EVERLASTING 


No old hag witch prophesied this evil 

nor chanted her sorrow in a song of grief 
that desolate shall be our headlands, waste 
our sea cliffs, that dark ravens shall eat 
their carrion on our blood-soaked heats. 
Murky earth winds sweep our forests, 
baleful suns kindle the grass of our fields. 


Early or late the strong hand of fate is upon us 

as if for a sin unatoned and unavenged. 

Did we drink from a foreboding chalice 

under the mark of the gallows or pledge 

our love at the edge of a sword that we 

engage in a feud with our ravenous shadows 
and fasten savage jaws into our flesh like fiends? 


Sorely pressed by the grip of the battle, 

we swiftly lash at our dearest friend or kin 

as if we never grew of age; and brandished 

our weapons to cut our sinews or burst our joints. 
Death heard never a tale as ghastly as ours 
doomed to go to wicked misery from birth. 

Save your nights for brooding and embroidering 


with neddle the tapestries on doorposts 

with mighty deeds of demons, noble work of Lordships. 
Little hope have I of staying your storming 

through my dark fir trees on misty mornings 

or quieting the woeful longing of our troubled 
waters, for all your struggling and gory frothing 
is but an enduring oath that our love is everlasting. 


JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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1950 


It would have been better, I thought, to have died before the war, 
Never to have known 

That the proud blond race from which we have sprung 

Is evil—deep in the bone. 

It would have been better, I thought, to have died before. 
(As an aging woman might ponder: Blest to die young, 
Before one’s children are grown and hung; 

Before the bride, flushed by her husband’s kiss, 

And slender and lovely—before she knows 

That nothing will come of this, 

She being barren. O blest to die young!) 


And I thought of my own: one were lucky to die 
Thinking songs might be sung and great tales told 
And canvases painted with colors and gold 

And that people would care, 

Not being harassed, nor numb with fear 

Nor brutalized 

Into thinking the spirit should be despised, 

But the innocent eye 

Stretched wide to see 

Diaphanous delight. 

Our clan should have gone while the century 

Was young and white. 


But now, too late. For Man to pull a pall 
Of radio-glittering debris over all 

Would never cover a guilt so vast. 

The hour for honorable exit now is past. 


Like some unfortunate woman, who, 

Raped of all innocence, cannot regain 

That shining nothingness again, yet may attain 
To positive goodness, if she lives and will— 
Mankind may still 

Arise to natural piety, 

Play Adam in the garden put 

As guardian of God’s handiwork: 

The birds and bees and rocks and trees 
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And innocent animals, none of these 
To be endangered by our mad dispute 
And idiot ideologies. 


So might we live for centuries with no aim 
Except to face our Maker free of shame. 


MARGERY MANSFIELD 


THE ROAD TO STONEHENGE 


I walked between the poppied wheat 
And saw the circling beeches meet 

In Druid clusters on the plain, 

The air aslant with almost rain. 


From Amesbury the pale road weaves, 
Armored with rigid hawthorn leaves 
Against the unredeemed arrears 


Of lightly dozing heathen years. 


Jerusalem here is far and thin, 
No deeper than the fragile skin 
Of topsoil lapsing to the sea 

To set the chalk and old gods free. 


The neo-pagan sky tilts low, 

The lorries have no place to go, 

The upper terror and the nether 
Meet in gray slants and lean together. 


The earth more restless than the sky, 
The dead more living now than I, 
The road a frail and winding thread 
Between the resurrecting dead. 


CHAD WALSH. 
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Two Poems by Margaret Brewster Chard 


MODULATION 


Earth’s quietness, that one time seemed so strange, 
Is an old acquaintance now. 

Kneeling, with trowel and fingers I study the theme 
Lately reintroduced by Spring and the plow, 

Never completed, rondo-formed into seasons, four 
Half-cadenced phrases of one indivisible score. 


To be lost is to have forgotten the way 
Spring is resolved in summer one anonymous day. 


Nothing is new in this music. Time and peace are here. 

Flight and unrest are the glimmering shadows that fly, 

Snarl of the steel wings, deathward, leaving no trail on the sky, 
No discordant scar on the calm of the earth-tuned ear. 


God’s miraculous love has found me again, where I hark 
To the cry of the split seed piercing the pregnant dark. 


BEDTIME STORY 


That cruel tale was for children? And my choice? 
Now they are ready for the night, my heart 
Bows down for mercy and for understanding. 
Evil was the fox, prowling the innocent deep 
Of the green-trellised thicket, where the doe 
Had left her snow white baby. Tears came fast 
Before we learned of the armored stag’s return 
(And none too soon, as is the way in stories). 
For mitigation there was only the old 

Unfailing comfort of a song. We sang 

Till no one anywhere was motherless. 


Sleep kneels above their prayers, kisses away 
The little sorrows. In the safe dark room 

I wonder: when shall I be old enough 

To bear the story of the children of God 

Beset and tortured by God’s other children? 
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If so I grow, then may I never forget 

The eaglets, waiting helpless for the sire 

Who goes about their living, circling lower, 

Closer to the den where the tiny foxes are 

Torn between sleep and hunger. May I remember 
The fox’s children with the infant doe. 


Someone downstairs unlocks the voice of the News. 
I must age quickly now. I must compose myself 
And listen, and subdue this need for tears. 

I will go down. It is my duty to hear 

What one man says the world is about. But first, 
Thanks for the healing charity of music, 

And thanks for sleep, merciful foster mother 

Of all earth’s little ones. Forgive us all 

Our sins, and gentle Lord, have mercy upon us. 


SONG FOR ANY MAGDALEN 


The crumpled lilies weep at Mary’s feet 
And frosty stars, ablur within her crown, 
Toll twice unlovely death. 


There will be other blooms where these have bled: 
Proud purple thistles 

Hedged about with pain; 

And scarlet poppies stabbing through the mist 
Of bitterness 

That shrouds the young heart slain. 


But none shall kindle blackened blooms with spring 
And heal the wounded whiteness bent to earth, 
Until the wasted fragrance 

Scattered on the wind, 

Awake some distant dawn to fairer birth 

In lands beyond the tempests of desire; 

And over dear-bought graves of innocence, 

The new and regal lilies blaze white fire. 


SISTER MARY GILBERT 
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WORDS FOR THE UNWISE 


Beware of lurking ghosts that haunt the mind 
Evoked by such simplicities as laughter, 

A word, a gust of wind, or the heart’s blind 
Anger with someone loved, and lost thereafter. 
When stormy rains have ceased in hill and heart 
Beware of ghosts that have no counterpart 

In now, but walk from out the long ago 
Through mirrors of the mind, with secret glow 
Reflecting days apart, names and quaint places, 
Houses long shuttered and lost, lovely faces. 
Oh, have a care, place on oblivion’s shelf 

This stranger here, the ghost that was yourself 
Waiting to greet them. For they have no part 
In here and now. And they will break your heart. 


CLARA HYDE. 


THE SOMNAMBULISTS 


In our daily lives we were becoming a race of somnambulists . . . 
—Alfred Noyes. 





Someone was sobbing in the night 
As the watchman passed—but on he strode; 
It was not his sorrow and not his plight. 


Yet he heard it still through streets of the town 
The sound, the sound of the people sobbing; 
And footsteps behind trod him down 

Dancing in dust with passion throbbing. 


He listened to the shuffling sobbing sounds— 
It seemed they were dancing as in a sleep. 

He returned and asked each of those dolorous, 
“My friend, why thus do you weep?” 

They said, “We are desolate, victimized, help us!” 





On he swept over all his rounds 

And listened again, for the sobbing sounds 
Were coming incessant—a great world throng 
Dancing in the dust as they slept. 





He went on and on and wept long 
Wept for their lethargy, wept for their wrong. 


And returning entreated with aching voice— 
“Come out of your dust, awake! rejoice! 

Your help lies within you. The Gospel is true!” 
He lifted his lantern; he prayed long; 

They would not hear him, that weeping throng... 
They slept and shuffled and kept their sin. 

And his tears were as if they had not been. 


CLARE LYON HARDMAN, 


ECLIPSE 


The sun, the earth and silver satellite 

And all the mystic forces of the spheres 
Combine—and creeping shades engulf the light 
And phantoms dance their mockery of our fears. 


Here flowers grew but shade and substance part 
And shade plays substance to the flowered wall— 
Here bursting atoms wreck the solid heart 

And Geiger counters click along the hall. 


But shades fly swiftly through eternal space 
And love eludes the traveler’s weary hand; 
Man ties his snobbery to time and place— 
And students ponder tracings in the sand. 


Here, where the falling of an autumn leaf 
Once marked the pattern of a day’s stride, 
One finds the imprint still but black with grief 
For peoples caught upon the horns of pride. 


A moth that dances to the flickering light 
Where shade is one with substance and design 
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Expires upon the velvet breast of night 
Lost to infinitesimals of line. 


The fissured atom, ravaged and betrayed, 

Lies like that shade between us and the sun— 
One lifts the sword and one resets the spade 
Repeating patterns that we thought were done. 


ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD, 


Two Poems by George A. McCauliff 
PSALM FOR A TIME BETWEEN SACRAMENTS 


When the wind broke off 

There was nothing in the night, 

Nothing but the clash of trees 

Recoiling from their lovers’ clasp; 

The touch was as the touch of flesh, 

Sudden, and hair-standing sharp, 

Shaped like a heart wound in darkness, 
Empty of blood and full only of knowledge 
That lashes me when my sins ring with color, 
When the angular movement of moonlight 
Slips the gyves, 

The luxury of personal disaster; © 

Because there was no motion here 

Nor any sound but remembrance of blood; 
Because darkness folded on darkness, and within 
The labyrinth too quick to turn, 

The man-made thread cut short. 


Oh Christ, wall me a way! 

I adjure Thee 

By the touch of Thy Flesh, 

By Thy lingering taste, 

Flee me not now in the darkness, 
Break me down to Thy size 

That my pride may not choke Thee 
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And Thou vomit me out, and Thy death vain, 

And afterward, Thy Heart an empty tomb 

Gaping blindly toward the little space of my life 
Where I stumble now, knocking Thy thorns askew. 


THE HEART’S INVASION 


Ah love, ah do you know too well 
Men turn away from madness, 
Thinking it bitter? 


Because of you 

I’ve gazed into new heavens 

Like every man whose eyes are seared, 

Whose lips curve unfamiliar words 

Taught by the crackling flame in every leaf 

And flower and flash of fur and trembling feather, 
And in the heart 

Where mystery feeds on mystery in the burning. 


Because of you 

I am a stranger to no pain; 

The more I love, the more do you demand. 

I thought that there was nothing more to give; 
I had not seen your face, 

Nor heard your secret speech. 


And now, at last and suddenly 

You speak in Aramaic, 

The hidden tongue of heaven rings in my heart, 
And you would make of me a stranger to myself, 
Fill up my veins with Christ’s own Blood, 
Imbed my mind with hooks, 

With thoughts no Seraphim would dare, 

And you cry out: “His Cross is half unused!” 


Oh love, you know the answer. 
Stay now; stay quietly. 
No words now; no sigh, no sound. 
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HEAR, O ISRAEL 


You are immortal. 

Your footprints are sunken deep 

In the sands of that wild parade 
Evangelists trace with their martial pens 
Which stab us in the eyes of recognition, 
Write us in the history 

Of Jerusalem’s elbow crowded lanes. 


You are riders in the gardened night, 
Galloping on into the bursting bloom 

Of an unexpected dawn 

Whose Light lies hidden 

Beneath the sweated mantle of your mockery. 
With flying manes you whip night’s air: 

Ruby dewdrops smear (as spilling silver echoes) 
The floor stones of your judgment halls. 


The waving palms are fallen from your hands, 
Ground to dust, 

As you run your frantic relay 

Podium-palace wise, 

Grasp and pass and press your bound Baton 
From claw to claw. 


Hasty heels leave a bent Cyrenean_ 

In the settling dust of helplessness 

And Barabbas pits a puzzled brow 

Against the impact of this strange new freedom. . . 
They turn to run another way. 


Through the gates your grimy Jailbird comes: 

His back is turned upon your city, 

His tears have dried upon the dust of barren soil; 
You have fled the feathered down of wing-like Arms: 
He leaves your withering figs to die! 


O you who call for Blood, 
Whose strident voices heir away haceldamas: 


Go, be quick to climb the hill of deicide, 
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Pound your Scapegoats palms with hammered spikes of sin; 
After dice your eyes go tumbling in your head: 

You have His cloth and breath and skin! 

But when your holy veil screeches in its threads 

And darkness blinds your midnight’s sun, 

Earth breaks upon you like a maddened surf 

And open tombs push out their walking dead. . . 

Listen, then listen 

To the truth-crazed yell of a scared centurion! 


ERIC BRUNO, O. F. M. 


VARIATIONS ON FIRE 


Our fathers nursed a primal fire, 

I think, and see the boy 

Bend down englowed above the pyre 
Of trash that is his toy. 


His face needs hardly tongue of flame 
To spirit him to joy: 

A mirror of how little blame 

It is to be a boy; 


But fire consumes the waste of men 
Though men endow the fire, 

And consequences past his ken 

With this sweet lad conspire: 


Our fathers nursed a primal fire 

For light when we were young: 

God grant the young take up our light 
And fire the dark we’ve sung 


Out of the trash of consequence 
Of evil never young, 

That in the mouth of innocence 
The light be given tongue. 


CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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THE UNINITIATE 


They speak of death who scarcely yet have passed 
The low foothills, before the steep ascent. 
As novices, they have not known the last, 
Illumined pause that gathers up the spent 


White music of pear trees, smoke-spiraling, 

While sunlight inches the late April shadows 
Along the valley’s slope, like water rising; 

Then darkness levels barn and house and meadows. 


Perhaps in fear or hate, their dry lips move: 

O pity them, the heedless and the young 

(Unknowing and unknown to present love) 

Who hold death’s name so lightly on the tongue. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE 


There is no space for thunder here. 

No poppies from the old luxuriant lips 
Spring up in crimson words to toss the stars 
Lightly about the dark, familiar skies. 


We will not talk of mountains or of darkness 

Nor even mention silver mists. The Name 

That bends the whole broad arc of worlds is only 
And all I know. We will not speak of prayer. 


Go, put away the tales of almost-seeing 

(Sterner than legend), whisper them away. 

Too shattered now for breaking, I come singing 
Hoarse little scraps of melodies You know, 


Stumbling along a cinder path and clutching 
Pathetic, wind-burnt flowers of my love, 

My eyelids shuttering shame and peace past dreaming, 
Your mercy pouring down my cheeks like fire. 


FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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DANTE. THE IMPERISHABLE 


By ANTHONY J. DE ViTo 


T SEEMS significant that a translation of The Divine Comedy ' should 
be reviewed now, in this Holy Year of Our Lord, 1950, precisely the 
650th anniversary of the promulgation, in 1300, of the first official 
Holy Year by Pope Boniface VIII, who has a particular role in The 
Divine Comedy, even though it is not a very noble or exalted one, 
and who did afford the poet the impetus for some of his most fiery 
invectives. Again, it seems significant to read this translation at this 
time because the reader is struck with this thought, probably above 
all other thoughts: Dante is still imperishable, he is still alive, he still 
has a message for humanity, just as he had for the civilization of 
1300—and it is the same message, just as true and just as cogent today 
as it was then. 

The scourge of humanity in Dante’s day, the cause of such great 
evil in his time, was the ravages of that insatiable she-wolf of avarice 
which overcame people and princes, kings and popes. The poet seems 
to spare no occasion to consider the fatal results of avarice and its evils, 
especially since it carries human beings away from God and from the 
ways of righteousness. The ravages of the she-wolf of avarice by no 
means ended with the death of the poet in 1321. Human civilization 
is now suffering the effects of an accumulation of centuries of avarice 
that has brought it to such straits as are described by contemporary 
phrases such as “crossroads of civilization” or the more smug “‘cross- 
roads of Western civilization,” as though the avarice of Western civil- 
ization were any less evil than that of any non-Western civilization! 
The lesson, the cure, is offered by Dante, just as true now as at the 
time of his vision, just as applicable to the little tradesman or crafts- 
man as to the industrialist or the union leader or the financial manipula- 
tor, just as efficacious for the ward politicians as for national political 
figures and those who presumably shape the destinies of nations either 
in smoke-filled hotel rooms—or swank cocktail lounges—or around 
tables surrounded by foreign diplomats of varying diplomacy, creeds 
and ideologies. The cure, then, is the same now as it was then, the same 
for all men: namely, to take notice of and to learn what are the effects 
of evil, something in which the present generation of men should be 





1 Dante Alighieri: The Divine Comedy, translated by Lawrence Grant White. New 
York: Pantheon Books. $6.50. 
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sufficiently experienced and further experience of which they should 
shun. After this has been done, the second step in the cure is to cleanse 
themselves of their inclinations toward evil in order to be “made fit for 
mounting to the stars.” 


With its avarice, civilization—including Western civilization—has 
forgotten the one thing that Dante sings so gloriously, love, never sung 
so gloriously as in his Paradiso, which is the real canticle of love. It is 
not the four-letter word degraded by our magazines, movies and soap- 
operas, but love in its broadest sense, caritas. It is the love of God for 
mankind and the love that man should have toward his Redeemer. It 
is the love communicated by and from God to the souls in heaven that 
urges them to meet Dante, to answer his questions and to satisfy his 
curiosity. Dante’s love is a spontaneous emotion that arises among souls 
that are blessed or, if they are in Purgatory, souls that will eventually 
achieve blessedness. It is not a promoted love which in our civilization 
takes the form of a National Brotherhood Week, nor is it a legislated 
love such as that envisaged by a Fair Employment Practices Code. 
Dante’s love is a spontaneous, a natural feeling, for Dante’s blessed 
souls can by nature experience nothing but happiness and feel nothing 
but love toward their Creator and their brothers. Their love, their 
spirit of brotherliness or brotherhood come as a natural action, not as 
anything fostered by any person or group or foisted upon any person 
or group. Today we speak of a lack of “understanding” between 
groups and between “races” in an effort to overcome prejudices. The 
lack of this modern “understanding” is nothing more than a lack or a 
disappearance of Dante’s love, just as the “tensions” between groups 
or races is nothing more than old-fashioned but ardent hatred. With 
a genuinely sincere effort to love our neighbor or at least to respect 
him—but not to tolerate him, since as soon as we tolerate him we auto- 
matically and immediately place ourselves in spirit above him—Dante’s 
lesson can be applied even today, and it can lead to the rout and 
eventual extermination of the she-wolf of avarice that brings on our 
modern evils. 


Consequently, this new translation in blank verse of the great poem 
of humanity is not just another translation. Its readableness should 
make it more accessible to the reading public: the problem is to get 
this important work into the hands of the people who should read it 
and, once there, to see that they read it. The attitude—‘What! an- 
other translation of Dante!”—would not be justified because of the 
timeliness of the translation and because of its excellence. 
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Mr. White makes his mistakes. Of minor importance is the in- 
correct spelling Allesandria for Alessandria in Purg., VII, 135, and 
Anaga for Anagna or Alagna in Par., XXX, 148, while Palemro for 
Palermo in Par., VIII, 75, is an obvious misprint. Quotation marks 
at the end of verse 90 in Purg., XI, should be deleted and proper quota- 
tion marks should be placed at the beginning of the following verse. 
Then verses 91-108 will be clearly indicated as part of the remarks 
of Oderisi da Gubbio to Dante, for such they are. As the verses now 
stand, they seem to be a commentary on pride by Dante himself. Proud 
though he was, it would have been most unseemly, especially on the 
cornice of pride, to put into his own mouth the prophecy of the ousting 
of the two poetic Guido’s from public favor! 

With these trifles, certain inaccuracies or incorrect translations can 
be noted from time to time. Francesca’s “Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo 
scrisse” is rendered by the puzzling: “Our Galeot was the book; and 
he who wrote it, a Galeot!” Not only is the spelling for Gallehault 
or Gallahaut or Galahad puzzling, but the term itself, “A Galeot!” 
gives cause for some wonderment. This might have been an oppor- 
tunity to insert a helpful footnote. In Purgatory Buonconte da 
Montefeltro is made to say: “Once Montefeltro, I am now Buonconte” 
when he had actually said: “Io fui da Montefeltro, io son Bonconte” 
(Purg., V, 88). To say, with Longfellow and Norton—‘I was of 
Montefeltro, and am Buonconte” is not only more accurate and clearer 
but also avoids any possibility of thinking that Buonconte had another 
name while on earth. 

In Purg., XII, 102, is found “That well-ruled town above the 
Rubaconte.” This is a reference to the stairway that leads to the 
church of San Miniato a Monte in Florence, or rather, above Florence, 
since it is on a hill above the city. Mr. White makes it clear that 
Dante’s la ben guidata is a town, Florence, and he has done well to 
include town in his verse. Rubaconte, however, is a bridge below the 
church, named after the chief magistrate of the city, Rubaconte, who 
began construction of the bridge in 1237, although the name of the 
bridge was changed after Dante’s time to il ponte alle grazie, namely, 
the bridge at the church of favors. As the translated verse now stands, 
Rubaconte seems to be a river. 

During the symbolic procession of the Earthly Paradise, four 
strange animali follow the line of the twenty-four elders, those four 
animals being symbolic of the four Gospels. The four living beings 
mentioned by the translator in Purg., XXIX, 92, not only is inaccurate 
but clashes with the later descriptions of the triple pairs of wings and 
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feathers full of eyes. One of the confusing prophecies in The Divine 
Comedy that still remains confusing occurs at the end of the Purgatorio, 
as Beatrice foresees the flight of the harlot who had usurped the chariot 
and the giant who is sinning with her. This will be accomplished 
by means of a revived imperial authority, the reference to this latter 
being “un cinquecento, diece e cinque” (Purg., XXXIII, 43). Although 
no translation can do justice to this phrase, this DXV which, with let- 
ters transposed, becomes DUX, the leader sent by God to correct the 
temporal affairs of the Empire, the translator’s version, “Conjoining in 
five hundred, one, and five,” strays far away from the text, too far 
even for a poet. Moreover, such a reading can give rise to an entirely 
new line of erroneous conjectures on this subject, which at best is 
maddeningly obscure! 

However, these are decidedly minor faults to find in a text that 
has merit. Its first and greatest value lies in the fact that it is readable 
and easily understandable. (Everything today must be readily and 
easily understandable!) Hugh Capet’s ‘““My father kept a butcher shop 
in Paris” (Purg., XX, 52) may look out of place in poetry or at least 
may not have a poetic ring to it; but, after all, what can be said for 
the poetic ring of Longfellow’s “I was the son of a Parisian butcher”; 
or Dante’s own “Figlinol fw’ io d’un beccaio di Parigi?”’ This verse of 
Hugh Capet may not have the stamp of poetry or of divine inspiration 
on it, but it certainly bears the stamp of readability, and that is the 
great virtue of this translation: it is readable. 

Footnotes identifying at least some of the personages encountered 
would certainly detract from the handsome appearance of this edition, 
although they would unquestionably bé an aid in understanding bet- 
ter the subject-matter of the poet, since the lay reader cannot be ex- 
pected to know Sordello and possibly may not even have heard of 
Statius! However, even without the identifying footnotes, there still 
remains an extremely readable text that bears a vital message to 
humanity, the message of life itself, a recalling of man to the spir- 
itual element, to the spiritual values in life. Because so many of the 
present generation have lost sight of these spiritual values the appear- 
ance of this translation at this time seems all the more remarkable. 
It shows that Dante and his message still mean something at least 
to a poet, a publisher and a public whom they hoped to reach; but 
it also affords still another possibility of both material and spiritual 
regeneration to an age which has allowed the spiritual to be over- 
shadowed by the material and which seems little concerned over the 
suppression of the spiritual by the material in some parts of the world. 
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POETRY AND THE LANGUAGE 
REFERENCE PROBLEM 


By M. Wurircoms HEss 


I‘ NO previous philosophic era has the problem of language reference 
taken on the vast proportions it shows in this present age. The 


€ 


term “semantics” is bidding seriously against “pyschology” as scien- 
tism’s newest shibboleth. Esoteric approaches to an understanding of the 
relation between the verbal symbol and the idea it expresses are multi- 
plying; and from followers of the late Korzybski and those of Wittgen- 
stein (whose Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus helped initiate the present 
“critique of language”) all the way down to the language evolutionists 
who hold that speech of philosophy and science, even of poetry, is but 
“the perfected cries of monkeys and dogs,” the workers in this field are 
most active. 

But while many of these new schools advance the science of verbal 
theorists who held that language is built on imitations of natural 
noises—indeed few are as intelligible as those speech-naturalists—the 
modern concern with language symbols is itself a most healthy one. 
Not only must it result in a final deathblow to the absurd notion of 
the ultra impressionist poet that he (along with Alice-in- Wonderland’s 
Humphy Dumpty who defined once for all that subjectivist position) 
can make his words mean exactly what he wants them to mean, no 
more and no less; but, more importantly, provided that the true 
solution to the reference question is found, it must go a very long way 
toward really curing the disease of subjectivism which has ben pro- 
ductive of so high a mortality rate in the philosophy of the western 
world since Descartes. 

Before discussing poetry’s relation to semantics, let us see what the 
philosophia prima taught regarding the language function: As first 
declared by Aristotle in the syllogism, our language actually acts as a 
liaison officer between universals and particulars, between individual 
minds and outer reality. Though the verbal symbological problem as 
such was ignored by the Greeks, there is no question but that its solu- 
tion is in the Aristotelian proof through logic that the intellect dare not 
disengage the universal from the particular though it can and must 
distinguish between them. Syllogistically valid modes of thought, then, 
are actually formularies for right language use: the relation of univer- 
sality to particularity in some specific knowledge situation, where, in 
the verbal set up, “the unit lives as the universal,” and vice versa. Dis- 
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junctive and instrumental as language remains as a set of symbols, in 
action it is one with the expressed ideas, these ideas in turn being con- 
cepts of objects. Thus in verbal communication the unity of the word 
with the principle of knowledge of the object, as idea, must coincide 
with the unity of this idea with the principle of the object. Otherwise 
communication is faulty. The thinker’s inner world and the outside 
order are conjoined in language (as shown in the Aristotelian finding 
which made science itself possible) ; for by this conjunction alone may 
we express or communicate knowledge. 

Anyone who has looked into Aristotle’s metaphysics knows how 
profound are the implications in the ancient logical discovery. If the 
proof of things is by definition, by words conveying the ideas attached 
universally to objects, then man must really be constitutionally able 
to know the truth, and by it to become free. Our very way of com- 
municating the definite knowledge reveals an implicit trust in one 
Source for the identifiable truth in the perceiving mind with that 
in the object. And this triune character of truth (in the idea, in the 
definitive essence of the object, and in God) is so manifest in the poet’s 
representation that from earliest times the word-artist has been held 
to work by special divine inspiration. But though philosophy may not 
be subordinated to poetry—as Plato truly declared—the poetic word 
does exhibit, incontrovertibly, the power of human speech to present 
truth directly. The purpose of the artist who uses language for his basic 
art-stuff is fundamentally to “imitate” the nature of our usual verbal 
communication. Thus he must present his poetic symbols as fixed and 
final, portraying language’s power to convey ideas as absolute. 

The poet, manifests the inviolable union of word, idea and object 
and he does this by means of his “musical” forms. That music reveals 
mind-states is a very old observation; but it is also noted in our most 
recent musical esthetics. Kierkegaard, whom Auden praises as providing 
“the only illuminating suggestion for a musical esthetic that I have 
seen” said in the EITTHER/OR essay cited by Auden just this: “The 
kingdom known to me, to whose utmost boundaries I intend to go in 
order to discover music, is language.” His reason is that language 
expresses thought-content, from which, as its general atmosphere, the 
music flows. But all his “discoveries” are given in the one declaration: 
“Music is far more abstract than language, and therefore does not ex- 
press the individual but the general in all its generality; and yet it 
expresses the general not in reflective abstraction but in the immediate 
concrete.” + Poetry, however, expresses that generality “in the im- 
1 Either Or, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. 53 ff. 
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mediate concrete” of its melodic form at the same time that the content 
of the consciousness state is presented in all its own immediacy. 

Music and poetry, themselves separate arts with separate functions, 
have appeared in combination from our earliest art records. Homer’s 
epics were, by the accepted custom, chanted to a primitive lyre. The 
felt identity of certain laws under-girding music and poetry in the 
term poesis used both for the words of songs and for their musical 
accompaniment. Though music alone exhibits an all-but-complete at- 
tenuation of consciousness content; and though poetry employs its 
words in a dual sense: to act as carriers of the particular theme and to 
represent some kind of a metrical pattern—yet, in poetry’s combination 
of music and meaning no violence may be done to that meaning. On 
the contrary, poetry’s so-called artifice is that which gives an extra- 
ordinary kind of expressiveness to ordinary words; through his use of 
the syllabic sounds to support his metrical forms (which sounds are 
of the words bearing the particular thought-content of his art-product) 
the poet attests to the truth of the traditional logical teaching about 
universals and particulars. His task is to “verbalize” the thought-forms 
in the same language he uses for the respective thought-contents. 

Poetry, in fact, mirrors, what obtains in all our syntheses, whether 
those of perception or those of reason; for it presents the particular 
and the universal blended and at one, though being an art-form shows 
them as mutually interdependent. In science the universal is the matrix 
for its raison d’étre, the particular’s embodying; in philosophy the 
situation is reversed: the universal appears in the particular as if the 
phenomenon had its being just to serve as a background for the dis- 
tinguishable idea. (Thus scientific truth carries its universals proofs 
within itself; but philosophic truth must seek its proofs outside 
itself in a higher universal.) But poetry identifies particularity with 
universality, distinguishing between them precisely at the point of 
identification, for this is the method employed in all art fields to show 
beauty. Thus what the poet exhibits in passing is the basis for the 
resolution between the denotation and the connotation of language 
terms in our ordinary word use. These two elements (representing 
respectively the signification of some particular object and its defining 
concept) or the “that” and the “what” are equalized in language, 
incidentally, and in no other communication means. For, not in musical 
or mathematical notations any more than in straight signs such as 
traffic lights or dinner bells, may either denotation or connotation be 
present as a real factor. In language, however, the dual reference 
signifies literally “deux soeurs qui portent le méme nom,” as the notary in 
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Le Barbier de Seville says of the girl for whom he has two marriage 
contracts. The twin “contracts” in semantics marry the term validly 
to meaning! 

This power of language to unite universals and particulars as we 
saw above, involves a like uniting of the conceptual and existential 
aspects of the object or event in question. Nonetheless in our post- 
Cartesian and neo-Kantian accounts of language reference, a strange 
kind of cleavage has been held to exist between word forms and objects. 
For example, in a widely used textbook on language’, we find this state- 
ment: “Definitions, contrary to popular opinion, tell us nothing about 
things,” its author explaining that definitions can tell us only “what 
noises people make under what conditions,” and defining those “noises” 
as “statements about language.” Could the fatuity of the language 
subjectivist go further than this? All worded definitions, including 
Hayakawa’s, purport to tell us about things for their primary in- 
tention. The significance of language reference is not to be explained 
away by making language call itself names. 

Eloquently testifying against our current false philosophies of 
language stands the poet, mirroring man’s communication forms on 
both the method and the content side. As Yeats once wrote (though 
in another connection) of himself as poet: 

To him who ponders well 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 

Of the dim wisdoms old and deep 

That God gives unto man in sleep. 
Dim or not, the poet’s “wisdoms” have light enough to lead us out of 
the present semantic fog; or — to use another metaphor — his melodic 
form sounds its challenge above the Babel noises of modern speculation 
about verbal reference. For those ““wisdoms” are indeed old and deep. 


Book Reviews 
BOTH SAVANTS AND Wits 


The Goliard Poets: Medieval Songs and Satires in New Verse; trans- 
lated by George W. Whicher. New York: New Directions. $7.50. 


When Chaucer called the Miller a “‘janglere and a goliardeys,” the 
latter term was distinctly pejorative. By the fourteenth century the 
vagrant poets of the tribe of Golias had acquired a rather distasteful 





25. 1. Hayakawa, Language in Action, Harcourt, Brace, 1946. 
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reputation, but it had not always been so. At the beginning of the 
eleventh century, side by side with the serious scholars and poets, to 
whom Latin was the liveliest of languages, there appeared the light- 
hearted writers of a new mediaeval “vers de société” which has come 
to be known as “goliardic.” The language that was supple and elegant 
enough to be used by the courtier and the captain, the lawyer and 
the monsignor, was an equally apt instrument in the hands of the 
bon vivant when he wanted to hymn the virtues of a good wine or 
a pretty face. And if the vocabulary and turns of phrase were reminis- 
cent of “Church Latin”—well, the same great universities of Paris 
and Orleans and Salerno turned out both the savant and the wit. 


Mr. Whicher points out, in the delightful introduction to his 
book, that “it is a cardinal mistake to think of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries exclusively in terms of the Crusades, Thomas 4 Becket, 
Chartres Cathedral, St. Francis, Thomas Aquinas and Dante. The 
great structure of mystical belief and scholastic logic which these cli- 
mactic centuries reared would be incomplete without its arabesques of 
fruit and flowers and its gargoyle faces. These were supplied by the 
Goliards, and their work also breathes the spirit of a creative move- 
ment.” Because the poets of the middle ages were a group catholic 
in many respects, there are elements of innocence and sophistication to 
be found, as in any society. If the poet of the ages of faith had not 
quite so far to retrace his steps to reach a purely pastoral pleasure in 
nature and the grape, he also knew at close range the effects of simony 
and clerical laxity, and was an able ecclesiastical satirist. 


Mr. Whicher’s translations are admittedly an attempt to recap- 
ture the tone rather than the literal equivalent of the songs, and the 
decision is one in which the reader will rejoice. There is a gaiety, an 
insouciance in these verses which an excess of pedantic zeal might easily 
have overwhelmed. Although the scholarship is impressive and the 
introduction and commentaries indispensable, the obvious enjoyment 
of the translator in his subject never allows him to obscure the poetry 
by a slavish adherence to the text. The foot-notes are mercifully kept 
to their proper place at the back of the book, but will prove rewarding 
to the reader who searches them out. 

The most exacting requirement that one may make of any transla- 
tion is that it encourage the reader to try his skill with the original, and 
Mr. Whicher may be complimented on having succeeded admirably in 
this respect. Glancing from page to corresponding page of this hand- 
some bi-lingual edition, even the rustiest graduate of Latin 103 will be 
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delighted with the ease with which he can follow the original, and his 
enjoyment will, of course, be trebled. Mr. Whicher translates Sedulius 
the Irishman’s happy bragging when his plea for provisions has been 
answered by Bishop Hartgar, in the lines: 


The bishop read these lines, the plea succeeded, 
He laughed, the saint, and gave us all we needed. 


But you can hear the Bishop laughing in the original Latin: 


Ast his versicolis risit pius ille relectis 
ac sophicis votis prospera cuncta dedit. 


As good humour and a dextrous hand at rhyming were the early 
Goliard poets’ chief stock in trade, the innkeeper’s bill was to be paid 
with a clever verse, as often as not in praise of drinking. But if many 
a sound classical education was put to the service of the tavern and not 
the library, it is difficult to regret the loss, when reading a poem such as 
“Hircus Quando Bibit.” The translation of the last four lines reads: 

When I’m in my cups my curse is 
That I simply slobber verses; 


But I’m quickly sick of hic or 
Haec or hoc when lacking liquor. 


and this is a masterly rendition. Mr. Whicher says soberly in the notes 
that “so far as I know the poetry of hiccoughing begins and ends with 
this piece.” It seems a pity that it should be so, but the original has 
not suffered at its translator’s hand, viz.: 

Cum bene sum potus, 

Tunc versibus effluo totus. 


Cum sicco siccor, 
nec in hic, nec in hec, nec in hoc cor. 


There is a holiday tone to almost all the poetry of this school, and 
the themes are ageless, the sentiments unquestionably sincere. ‘“Omit- 
tamus Studia” might as easily have been written by a Classics student 
in 1950, as by a thirteenth century clerk. They would both agree that 

Omittamus studia 
dulce est desipere, 

et carpamus dulcia 
iuventutis tenere, 
res est apta senectuti 
seriis intendere. 


Although the themes can be reduced to a few central types—the tavern 
and the open road, springtime and love and ecclesiastical satire—it is 
almost impossible to generalize about the structure of poetical traditions 
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covered. There is a diversity of metrical pattern, even of basic poetical 
structure, arising from the shift to accentual rhymed verse as opposed 
to the classical quantitative forms. The earliest Latin poetry, ante- 
cedent to Greek influence, had been written in accentual verse, and it 
was a natural development for extemporizing poets to return to the 
more easily manipulated style. There are examples of quantitative verse 
included, however, as well as the hybrid leonine hexameter. The latter, 
a source of despair to the translator, is a particularly ungraceful form 
in English. The accentuated rhymed verse lends itself well to lyrics 
such as the Archpoet of Cologne’s celebrated “Confession of Golias.” 
The toper’s wish to die with tankard in hand, 


Meum est propositum 
In taberna mori: 


reads as easily in Latin as in English. Mr. Whicher continues, 


Wine must be at hand, for I 
Want it when I’m sinking 


but the pious ejaculation of the stanza’s last lines: 
P J 


Deus sit propitius 

Huic potatori 
must be read in Latin, if the echo of the more orthodox, “‘peccatori” is 
to be caught. (Mr. Whicher has included in the notes an alternate read- 
ing of the stanza proposed by Manitius, the German authority.) 

The vein of ecclesiastical satire that runs through the poetry of the 
Goliards from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries becomes progres- 
sively more ribald, as the Goliards themselves became less reputable. In 
the introduction, Mr. Whicher suggests that much of the earlier work 
might have been written by “young men who later became grave 
churchmen.” This is a hypothesis that seems to be borne out by the 
songs themselves. It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Whicher seems not 
to be impressed by the theory that the Goliards had formed themselves 
into a pseudo-religious “order of the road,” a theory which has been 
advanced by some modern scholars. Apparently there has always 
existed a sort of camaraderie that joins fellow-vagrants in sure if short- 
lived friendship, but the hypothetical underground movement of dis- 
gruntled unfrocked clerics gains little substantiation from the poetry. 
The satiric verses that are included here evince a thorough knowledge 
of the abuses current in the medieval church, but the tone is more teas- 
ing than spiteful, more needling than knifing. Of the examples in- 
cluded in the present collection, one, which is singled out by the trans- 
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lator as indicative of the lighter vein of the Goliard tradition as found 
in England, is ““Golias Curses a Thief.” The Latin has a fine sonorous 
roll to it: 


Excommunicatus sit in agro et tecto! 
nullus eum videat lumine directo! 
solus semper sedeat similis deiecto! 
Tunc poenis Tartareis cruciet Alecto. 


Mr. Whicher notes that he has substituted Christian figures for classical 
whenever possible: Alecto becomes the Devil in the stanza above, Cer- 
berus becomes hell-hounds in the next quoted. The “Excommunicatus 
sit” is translatd: 

May he lack in house and field the Church’s protection: 

Let no one dare look at him except by indirection. 

May he sit and sulk in solitude, a symbol of dejection, 

And may the Devil toast him as Hell’s choicest confection. 
and again: 


May fever, madness, wasting, and all plagues blight him, 
May God from the Book of Life exclude him to requite him. 
May not a single breath from Paradise delight him, 

But when he gets to Hell, may the hell-hounds bite him. 


This great outburst against the man who was the scurrilous “raptor mei 
pilei” stands as proof that the art of invective has suffered a great loss 
in imaginative coloring since the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Whicher’s contribution to a fuller understanding of the life of 
the middle ages should be received by layman and scholar alike, with 
gratitude and delight. Walter of Chatillon’s weary prayer at the end 
of his not-too-well-spent life is as genuine an expression of the times 
in which he lived as is Jacapone’s Stabat Mater or Thomas of Celano’s 
Dies Irae. But if a study of the “gargoyle faces” is a refreshing acquisi- 
tion to learning, the fact that the serene “orant” figures characterize the 
age even more surely, should not be overlooked. 

Not least among the virtues of this excellent edition are the charm- 
ing illustrations that ornament it. From the four topers on the frontis- 
piece to the little fiend on the end-paper, they have a cachet that no 
modern hand could hope to reproduce. The little fiend above-men- 
tioned is actually a detail taken from an illumination found in the 
Hortum Deliciarum, a manuscript known to be the work of a twelfth 
century abbess, Herrad von Landsberg. The illustration, The Ladder 
of Perfection, must have edified the good nuns at the convent of 
Hohenburg, as it will certainly delight the modern reader. The wealth 
of detail that it contains, and the all but undecipherable writing make it 
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a most fascinating literary puzzle, but the story it tells defies misinter- 
pretation. The Lady Abbess drew her spiritual diagram with a sure 
hand, and she depicts stalwart “Anglica Custodia” defending the 
ascending layman and cleric and monk from the onslaught of flying 
“demones” so that they may reach the crown of life which is glimpsed 
through the clouds at the top of the ladder. One hopes the Goliard 
poets were equally successful—Cuar Es P. Loucuran, S.J. 


A WESTERN EPIC 


A Cycle of the West (The Song of Three Friends, The Song of Hugh 
Glass, The Song of Jed Smith, The Song of the Indian Wars, The Song 
of the Messiah, with an Introduction), by John G. Neihardt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

This monumental work, with its 656 pages of iambic pentameter 
couplets, moves one to admiration and respect for so ambitious an un- 
dertaking. A Cycle of the West must have been a labor of love indeed, 
a lifelong love for the West and its history. 

The five poems of the cycle, which have appeared singly at intervals 
during the past four decades, vary considerably in general appeal and 
in poetic quality. To this reviewer, The Song of Hugh Glass (1915) 
is richer than the other poems in human narrative interest; by purely 
poetic standards, however, The Song of the Messiah (1935) reaches and 
maintains the highest level throughout. Its note of prophecy has the 
timbre of genuine religious emotion, in contrast to similar passages in 
The Story of Jed Smith (1941), in which the attempt to communicate 
the hero’s piety often seems forced and sentimental. The Song of the 
Messiah is more intense, more concentrated than the other poems, which 
are too repetitious in some of their descriptions of hardships and often 
overloaded with geographical detail. 

It may be that the epic form itself is outmoded for these times; yet 
this theory does not wholly account for the reader’s dissatisfaction with 
much of this particular epic. It is impossible to read these five long 
poems without the feeling that they could have been strengthened by 
editing: by condensation, tightening and a careful selection of detail. 

The author has made the task of holding the reader’s interest even 
more difficult for himself by using the same metrical pattern through- 
out. Skillful as he is in handling the iambic pentameter rhymed coup- 
let, not even Mr. Neihardt can keep the medium from becoming tire- 
some throughout 656 pages. Nevertheless the entire book is richly jew- 
elled with inspired lines and phrases.—DorotHy Hopson. 
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